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CONCLUSIONS ABOUT INDIVIDUALIZED READING BASED ON 

r^n?.yt Controlled studies are presented, research - 

= HOMOGENEOUS CLASSES, ALTHOUGH 

attempted TO NARROW THE RANGE OF 

MV^^RIEn studies by some TEACHERS WHO 

PHrLIiifu (NDIVIDUALIZED REA.DING IN THEIR CLASSROOMS REFLECT 
TH«r !c M method, three CONTROLLED STUDIES SHOW THAT 

O ABOp? ™E'MrTHoi‘^"”°" PIRST-GRADE TEACHERS 

TO ADOPT THE METHOD. RELATED STUDIES NOT INVOLVING 

IRST-GRADE CHILDREN IimVESTIGATED THE EFFECT OF AN 

INDIVIDUALIZED PROGRAM ON THE CULTURALLY DEPRIVED AND THE 

NOT knowledge dL ‘ 

A^FouJ^^ an INDIVIDUALIZED APPROACH. RECOMMENDATIONS ARE 

aI qroP^^fuM informal INSTRUCTION SUCH 

rn-ul? ^ CHILDREN HAVE DICTATED ARE USED. (2) 

fokmal reading instruction should include a variety of 

''N EXTENSIVE CLASSROOM 

Kir- ^ teacher should often refer to lists of BASIC 

r^MTT^ needed by children. (5) EVALUATION SHOULD BE 

teacher who feels incompetent using this 
approach should follow other practices, a 63-item 

included, this paper was presented at the 

INTERNATIONAL READING ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE (SEATTLE, MAY 
4-6, 1967) . (BK) 
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INDIVIDUALIZED READING: 
CONCLUSIONS lASED ON RESEARCH REPORTS 



You con go Into any modem grocery store ond obtain homogeniied milk, 
homogenized peanut butter, and other homogenized products, lut despite o 
hundred years' of odministiotive monipulation involving various schemes of grodii^ 
and sectioning you will never find homogenized kids in homogenized domes in 
modem schools. 

Research has shown conclusively that there is no thii« os o truly 
homogeneous doss (4, 5^ 1J^ 32), but mony schools still oHempt, with little 
success, to norrow the ronge of Individuol diffSerences oppreciobly by odminis* 
trotive devices such os homogeneous sectioning, Joplln-style Intercloss 
deployment, or reodiness testing for first grode odmisslon. In New Zeolond 
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most schools follow o much mort InfolHgofil pioetdM— ffcty odfolf ooch ektid 
to tho pHmory school on his fifth btrih Mih^orscvy tht r oby tmyhoi l ili^ lift 
Indlvlduollty. 

Ir rt» Unifod Statos fir# grodt chlldron m opfi o xfuiBlily six ytort old 
chfonologicolly, but In minlol cfo Hity mm four, IfvO, six, tovon, ond ofoht 

(13). To eempiteote tMchlng fMiw Mch cMM Is «i •NKral, dtfliMMil mwHmi 

having his <nhi unigM goHom of losmlng cagsMiMM grior oAieaHvo M- 
pMioncM on ishieh to boss furihor tooming. Thorafeto It Ins boeonw ovUmi 
that individuolind insiructiow within Iho elossraoni ts ohsolutoly owont l ol. 
Schools pravido diffstontiotod woilc through such groeoduros os Intrnr Insi (within* 
cIom) "powor" grauping, lloxiUo dctlls grouping, tndogonds A rsodli« and 
Motwoih, individually ptoseribod instruction, and IndtvIdualiMd loading. The 
lost tochniquo, our topic of ooneom hors, has boon do s cr lh o d In dotoil alsowhoto 

g 

®). 



IndlvIduallMd instruction has bson l oooioiaindi d by school oulhorltios 

since dwrtly oftor gradod school* boeomo ooMoon In Mm Mtddlo of Iho nlnotoonih 



contury, but indlvMuoliMd loodlng os o sgodfle oggrodih to toooMiv bogiMnn 

is 0 eomparattvoly roeont hmovoKon. ftwostitodoutsuecossMIy tnanorghoM«o 
somo thirty yours ago (Mg, ond g public school tooehi f dsiwlho d loftonlito 
goading Without gcodcr i * loss then twont ) ’ yours ggo 

During iho lost ton or fiftoon yours ihoro hoM boon souorol rogoiti of Its 
uso in first grado closwcooi i whoso toochoi s woco soHsifad whh rocolH ohto i no d 

( 14 , 3 l^£,ti). Althouih not ovary tocchOT s d io hos titod H hoc lo nH nuC d wHh 
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individualized beginning reoding, some hove been very enthusiostic (U, and 
one went so far as to conclude thot individualized reading is most effective at the 
first grade level and easier to use than a grouping procedure for large classes (42). 

Some first grode teachers have tried special adaptations of individualized 
reoding. At least one hod children share personal reading in pairs (43), and others 
initiated a practice which has now become very common— combining snail group 
reoding with individualized work (^). A kindergarten teacher mode another type 
of adaptation of individualized reading by holding a series of individual conferences 
to promote reodiness through discussions on picture inteq)retation, story sequence, 
and titles of books children hod selected horn the room library comer (29). 

Teachers* published accounts of personal success with individualized reading, 
however, offer no definite answers to these questions: 

(a) Would the same teachers be equally successful when employirg 
different approaches to beginning reading instruction? 

(b) Would other teachers of (^ginning reodirg succeed as well as 
these teachers if using the individualized approach? 

Only through controlled experiments is it possible to provide adequate objective 
infonnation. 

Controlled Studies 

Formal studies of individualized reading os it is practiced at the severe! 
elementary and secondary levels have varied greatly in the quality of their design. 
Looking at the summaries thot list such studies, one finds that when the compiler 
of information hos not been particularly concerned with design quality, his research 
summary tends to show more favorable than unfovorable evidence on individualized 
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reading (26 > 59 ^ 61)» But rtoommendations bated on summcNries where design ond 
evidence are carefully weighed have been more caufious (36 ^ 40^ 50). 

Three extensive formal studies have recently provided data on individualized 
reading for beginners. Spencer devised a special system of individualized reading 
which included ten days of preliminary instruction on letter names, phonemes, and 
sight vocabulary; continued intensive instruction in phonetic analysis using Speech * 
tp-Print Phonics (19); ond other meaningful situations **for teoching initial consonants 
and blends, phonograms, final consonants and blends, vowels and homophones . **(55) 
Vocabulary needed for individual reading was tc*ight through experience stories, 
picture dictionaries, word books, worksheets, and phonics activities. Each 
experimental room wos given three hundred dollars for new classroom librory books 
plus several copies of varied basic textbooks and books borrowed from other rooms. 
Instruction was offered in individual confererwes, pupil-team dctivities, and group 
sessions. 

The control program utilized a well known bosol textbook series and followed 
the instructional techniques ex^ained in the monuol . Children were tought in groups' 
and pupil-team practice vras encouraged 

Twenty-two teachers of obove overage ability were selected by their adminis- 
trators for the project. Each decided whether she wonted to teoch the experimentol 
or the control program and they were paired in the some communities. Those in the 
experimental program were given HWie %reeks of profsssionol meetings in preparation 
for the new work, while oontroi teochers hod tvro doys of in-service meetings to 
improve their teaching of the basal program (55) « ' 

;rj by ^ .,i rijl>2d 

« j 
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The outcomes of this study were inevitable. The additional new 
books, the special phonics lesions, the volunteering of teachers interested 
in experimentation, the extensive in-service preparation, and the novelty 
effect of experimentation were all aligned in support of this unusual in- 
dividualized program. Therefore it certainly wos no surprise that the ex- 
perimental classes scored significantly hfgher than control classes on most 
of the standard tests that were administered. The study shows that a greatly 
enriched, portly individualized program taught by w%\\ prepared, better' 
than average, volunteer teachers can be very successful . Unfortunately 
it does not answer our question about the comparative success of the same 
teachers with other programs that ore equally favored with special material 
and opportunities. And it does not tell us whether other teochers can 
succeed with ordinary irKlivIduallzed reading for beginners. 

The second study, reported by MacDonold, Harris, oikI Motsn, was designed 
to detennirre whether the irKJividual conference feature of irKlividuor ed reading 
made a significant contribution to first grode achievement when c o mpared with 



{ / 
f ' 
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group instruction (41) 

lelocti'd from a rural and *nall town suptrviioiy orto. All of tii# ttachort 




ticipattd in a two-day oriontotion workshop. Thtn •xporimontal and control '/ 



of instructional time. The experimental Clouet were taught in individual conferences 
twice a week, while children in control clotiet were grouped for instruction twice 
a day . Both types of classes were free to do extension reading os desired. Although 
three of the experimental group teachers withdrew ofter the study begon, the find 
sample population included 143 pupils in individuolized reading and 210 in group 
reading. 

Achievement tests administered in May revealed no significont differences 
except that those control groups vfhich tested high in reading readinev in the foil 
hod mode significontly more progress than the corresponding individuolized reodlrag 
groups. A specially devised attitude picture test indicoted that children in experi- 
mental classes showed greater preference for reading then the children in control 
classes. Among the authors' conclusions was the suggestion "that ochievement 
variables affected by programs moy vmll be predominantly related to the moteriols 
involved rather than the interpersonal instructional procedures . "OT) This pot.^^- 
bility has already been noted in connection with Spencer's study, where It is 
evident that superior achievement moy hove been the result of mctny extra materials 
rather than an individualized class orgonizotion. 

The third study wos first reported by a committee heoded by Kedney Johnsort QS), 



classes utilized the some textbooks, the same workbooks, and the same omoui^ 
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and lattr in an abbraviotod form by Johnion ciono (34). Fourtoan individualizod 
first grade reading classes were paired in tbe some communities with fourteen 
classes receiving basal reading instruction in groups; all classes were heterogeneouily 
sectioned. When the study began, there were no significant differences hetiK^n 
the two sample populotions in age, class size, length of school year, or JQ (on 
the SRA Primory Mental Abilities Test). At the end of the first yeor the individualized 
classes were slightly less than two raw score points ohead of the basal classes on the 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests of Word Knowledge, Wofd Discriminotion, end 
Reading Comprehension, but this difference was stotistically significant. By the 
end of the third grade the differences were still smaller, but stilt significant. Dif- 
ferences on tests in other subjects were greater than those in reading, suggestii^ the 
possibility that the efforts to equate pupil ond teocher capability might not hove 
succeeded fully. There were no significont difforenoes between oral reading com- 
petence of individualized ond bosal group classes (35) . 

This study surely proves thot teachers con succeed in usii« the individualized 
approach, but the slight advantage thot the individualized dosses showed on some of 
the tests does not seem to justify our urging all first grade teachers to adopt that 
approach exclusively. 

Reloted Investigotlont 

Several other studies not involving first grade children exclusively may hove 
some bearing on the value of individualized reading for beginners, too. In one of 
the earlier experiments five primory teochers tridd Individuolized reodii^ with 
only their most capoble groups; although the children In the experiment did som o whol 
better than others, the degree of superiority wos not significont Jg). In another study. 
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where rhe same teachers used both procedures in a rotation design, second grade 
children achieved slightly better while grouped for basal reading, but the difference 
was significant at .05 for only word recognition among the slower groups (51). 
Teachers in more than one situation have questioned whether young pupils, es- 
pecially the slower ones, have the capability to work independently for as much 
time as is required in a fully individualized program (25, 51). 

Children from disadvantaged homes and others who are highly anxious or 
compulsive seem to need a considerable amount of structure in their school work. 

One investigation revealed that deprived youngsters hod difficulty accepting respon- 
sibility without considerable external control (3), and another showed that they mode 
greater progress in a structured basal reading program than in a language experience 
program that progressed into individualized reading (28). Results of a third study 
indicated that highly anxious children achieved significantly less academic growth 
in unstructured, permissive classroom situations than in more formal, structured 

classrooms (24). Such findings force one to conclude that an individualized approach 
may be appropriate for some children, but not for others. 

An individualized program requires that teachers have an extremely, thorough 
knowledge of all reading skills so that every skill can be taught when the opportunity 
arises during individual conferences. However, two investigations revealed that 
teachers frequently do not utilize such opportunities well {2, J2). Perhaps this is 
explained by eight additional studies which suggest that few teachers are so well 
versed in skills that they con teach them without assistance from a professionol guide. 

0, 10, J8, JO, », ^, 52, 54). In addition, teachers have sometimes pointed out 
the inefficiency of teaching every child separately when it is possible to teoch 
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skills to several who ore ready to utilize them at the some time (51). 

Re comme ndoti ons 

There ore numerous questions about, the effectiveness of individualized 
reading that have not yet been answered by research (18, 58). However, on the 
basis of information now available several suggestions can be mode in respect to 

the teaching of beginners. 

ff 

1. The infottnol reoding progrom con be introduced profitobly during the 

kindergorten yeor and during the eoH^ flrjLa£2* use 

children hove dictoted individuolly to ti« teochef. Such experiences help the 
teacher ossess each child’s language development. They also give the pupil an 
opportunity to grow in language skill and to learn some fundamental facts about 
the reading process while using the vocabulary ot his own neighborhood. A system 
of initial reading instruction that promotes language growth is recommended because 
studies hove shown a high degree of relationship between general language ability 
and success in i<Joding (39, 45). 

2. The more fdmiol stoge of reoding instruction should include individuoliz^ 
reoding along with other ooprooches which moy be more suitg^ for diffe r e nt chrldren 

vorious times . A combination J basal and individualized work has been suggested 
by a number of writers 56,_«). Although such a combination did not produce 

superior test results in one intermediate school situation, it did motivate a significantly 
greater amount of reading (5^. Satisfying results hove been obtained by a combination 

approach in primary classes, too (48) . 

3. Regardless of the instructional approach in use, the chijdre^ 

should hove and utilize on extensive clossroocn l ibr giy containing books for pleasure 
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reading, books for work-type reading, and materials for skills development. Several 
fine lists of materials and activities are available (8, 15, 16, 22, 27, 53). 

4. When cssrig the individualized approach the teacher should refer regularly 
joogg ofibc helpiru l lists of skills thot have been prepared b/ Barbe Wor by others. 

5. Evaluation of individual growth should be continuous: a child who is not 
molang as mt jh progress os expected in individualized study should be moved wi th- 
ou]^ dejay into 0 different type of progrom . 

6. teacher who does not feel competent to handle fully individualized 
reading should te permitted to follow other practices which provide adequotely for 
differentiated work . 

Individualized reading has been proven to be a worthwhile innovation. But 
the skillfu! teacher, like the skillful doctor who is introduced to a new surgical 
technique, will carefully consider when its application is appropriate and will 
r5.cognize his own limitations in its use. 
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